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The Christian Register 


Is There a Real Difference 
Between Liberty and Freedom? 


THE REGISTER asked its readers for 
the distinction between Liberty and 
Freedom. One interesting essay on 
thé subject is here given. If there are 
other friends who are interested, will 
they please write? If they know of 
anything on the subject published in 
either books or periodicals, we shail 

be grateful to know of them.—The 
EDITOR. 


ISTINCTIONS between liberty and 
freedom are not easily found. But 
there is a real cleavage, if we divest our- 
selves of the normal opinion that either of 
these two experiences or states of mind is 
spontaneous or abstract. Nowhere in the 
natural order of things is man ever really 
free; nor, under the laws of mind, can he 
ever actually inherit freedom. The so- 
called “rights of man” are never rights in 
any sense, save only on the terms which 
are part of our constructive existence. 
Nature does not create either liberty or 
freedom. They are not genetic products 
which inhere in men at birth. There is 
no such gift of nature, and there is no 
prerogative by which these results could 
be granted men by natural fiat or decree. 
The Declaration of Independence did not 
create the right of independence. Inde- 
pendence, in the sense believed in in the 
era marked by the activities of the Colo- 
nists, was a figment of the imagination. 
It was accepted with éclat by devotees of 
the doctrine of Rousseau that “man is 
born free, but is everywhere in chains.” 
The only sense in which our human race 
was ever exactly free was in the very 
earliest stages of societal development, 
within which the earliest denizens of the 
earth roamed at will over the land sur- 
faces, where they sought and found the 
means of their living. 

What we have to face now is the clean- 
cut law of nature and of society that 
- “might makes right.” Under the terms 
Liberty and Freedom, we are obliged to 
handle the forces and materials in nature 
in a dynamic and fortuitous sense. 

“Liberty is power to act in obedience to 
desire.” Desire is the mainspring of all 
human action, according to which the 
native tendencies of the human char- 
acter find themselves through spontaneous 
human effort; that is, they seek an outlet. 
But around the field of human adventure 
where man makes his record, he is con- 
tinually checked and hindered by an ad- 
verse environment. ‘Hostile’ is the true 
word. Men are everywhere impelled by 
desire to seek action, but they are also 
everywhere checked and thwarted by cer- 
tain natural barriers. The liberty and the 
freedom we hear about are severely 
marked by natural restrictions, which are 
overcome only in such degree as men have 
the power to effect. This is not so clear 
to most people, for the simple reason that 
false ideas of liberty are still dominant in 
human thought. 

Freedom is a concept born of the Chris- 
tian era. There was a gleam of it in 


Jesus’ words about knowing the truth. 
This knowledge would ereate freedom. 
Paul deftly promised freedom from bond- 
age, achieved by those who came to believe 
in the mission of Jesus. 

Freedom is a fruit of reformation. It 
is a state of mind, secured by devotion to 
an overwhelming purpose to reform the 
world. It was an ideal taken over from 
Old Testament prophecy, strengthened by 
faith in a spiritual grace that clears our 
minds of false hopes and builds in us an 
ideal yet unattained. 

Liberty is bodily motility guided by 
mental devotion to create human right 
through social achievement. Freedom may 
survive even where the body is in chains. 
Freedom is motility of spirit, wrought out 
of the choicest fibers of experience, and 
built into an internal peace. 

In modern terms, liberty is bequeathed 
us by law, and freedom is guranteed by 
constitutions. Freedom to think and to 
translate thought into action is a gift of 
the laws of sociology. It is of a legislative 
and juristic and socialistic term that we 
are now thinking. It is not a gift of 
nature, but it is the product of supreme 
human grace, best known by the name 
of sacrifice. - 

Freedom neither persists nor accumu- 
lates. It does not grow by the law of 
legal interest. Its virtues are never com- 
pounded. It runs on a Single track. It 
can never be left as a legacy, but it may 


be taught by action and tradition. It does - 


not arise from declarative sentences, but 
is available only when it is brought into 
play by creative force. The might makes 
the right. - ; 

Freedom arises only from the expendi- 
ture of sacrificial human conduct. It is 
not a legacy descending through genera- 
tions by the law of inheritance. Phases 
of it may be kept alive and accretions 
added ; but the deposits of the past vanish, 
and only the fresh accomplishments tend 
to survive. 

Freedom is “bought with a price.’”’ Jesus 
did not die to save men. He tried to save 
them, and that is the reason that he died. 
He did not die “for us’ but “because of 
us.” His sacrifice won him freedom and 
pointed the way to the cross. He became 
thereby the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
His action is not vicarious, but contagious; 
and if his victory is to become ours, we 
too, must some time “die on the cross.” 

Liberty and freedom are never spon- 
taneous gifts of nature. They are the rare 
and holy creations of human devotion and 
sacrifice. They come to men through the 
same law by which results are caused: in 
nature. The “might makes the right.” 
And might only builds liberty and freedom 
for men. They are never gifts, but always 
direct gains through thought and labor 
devoted to the proper modification of 
human society. Whenever and wherever 
they are once built into platforms, they 
remain effective only by continuous con- 
tact with the same ideas and forces that 
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were powerful enough to create them. Now b 


and always, Labor omnia vincit. 

Liberty of action might exist without 
any appreciable desire for liberty in the 
sense of freedom. People may be indiffer- 
ent to liberty so long as they may have 
freedom of soul. “You may ehain my 
body,” said Milton, “but you cannot chain 
my mind.’ Freedom is a state of mind 
which may be accompanied with happi- 


ness, despite the loss of liberty of action. © 


Freedom is a dynamic mental state, 
wherein the individual is more content to 


range through a small territory than to be © 


at large without freedom in a greater one. 
The freedom to think is of far more conse- 
quence than mere liberty of action, in the 
sense that the mind is of more consequence 
than the body. Liberty is the more enjoy- 
able when all restraints’ are removed. 
Freedom has its finest fruits in a contem- 
plation of the exercise of the mind, irre- 
spective of movement from one place to 
another. Patrick Henry said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Paul said, 
“Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made you free.” . 
Witrt1am A. Woop. 


What Alliance, League Study 
at First Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Programs of high seriousness were fol- 
lowed by the Alliance branch and the 
Laymen’s League chapter of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, dur- 


i 


ing the past year, as. reported at the — 


annual meeting this spring. 


Among subjects considered by the Alli- — 


ance were these: “Are We Fundamental- 
ists in Our Liberalism?” “The Y. P. 
R. U.—Its History, Aims, and Possibie 
Desirability,” “Church  Influence—Per- 
sonal, Social,’ “Do Our Children Need 
a Church School?” “Church Rituals Which 
Affect Our Social Life—Baptism, Com- 
munion, Marriage, Burial,’ and national 
Unitarian organizations. 

The chapter reported a year of unusual 
activity, including a course on “Reckoning 
with Religion in Europe and Asia,” a con- 
sideration of the effect of religious beliefs 
and practices on politics in these countries. 
The speakers came from the University 
of Cincinnati, and from Antioch College. 
In addition, through January, February, 
and March, in co-operation with the chap- 
ter at the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church, Unitarian, a Sunday evening lec- 
ture course was given by Prof. Robert P. 
Casey and Prof. B. A. G. Fuller of the 
University of Cincinnati; Prof. Charles H. 


Lyttle of Meadville Theological School; - 


and Prof. Edgar .J. Goodspeed, Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, and Prof. Shirley Jack- 
son Case of the University of Chicago. 
Three were held at each church, and the 
expense was borne by the two chapters. 
Other group activities reviewed were 
the dramatics of the Unity League, the 
work of the Social Activities Committee, 
and the Sunday afternoon lecture-teas of — 
the Home Department of the church school. — 


SS 


Charles W. Koch and Carl G. Werner _ 


were elected to the board of trustees. At 
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Hall, secretary. 
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Young People’ s First Week at Star Island 


They open the Shoals season under unusual conditions—Dr. S. B. Snow 


IsLes or SHOALS, N.H., June 30. 


TAR ISLAND is putting forth all of 
her winsome graces for the tenth 
annual conference of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The various craft in 
the harbor, the busy “phut-phut” of the 
little power boats, the rhythmic beating 
of the surf against the rocky shore, the 
graceful gulls, the daisies nodding in the 
embrace of caressing breezes, the newly 
conditioned buildings, and the excellent 
program combine to produce an atmos- 
phere to be found nowhere else in the 
world. The sun, however, has shown it- 
self a coquette this week, veiling its eyes 
in fog and mist much of the time, so that 
the first group of young people have come 
_ and gone without knowing the glory of a 
real Star Island sunset. 

The Star Island conference season began 

with young people present representing 
churches in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 

York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, District 

of Columbia, Illinois, Ohio, Maryland, 
. Wisconsin, Kentucky, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and California—or perhaps the farthest 
delegate, a girl from Los Angeles, should 
have been named first. 

Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Jamestown, N.Y., has 
given the course of morning lectures on 
those phases of life which go to make up 
the complete man. In the late afternoon 
the group has assembled on the rocks 
west of the summer house to hear ad- 
dresses by Dr. Sydney B. Snow on, respec- 
tively, Truth, Worship, Service, Strength, 
Vision, and Courage. Each morning those 
interested in the detail of Y. P. R. U. 
work, local, district, and natiormal, and the 
ways in which it should relate itself to 
the life of the church, have gathered for 
conferences. 


Dr. Westwood’s Sermon—“Self” 


Saturday evening, June 23, on which 
day the conference opened, Hugo O. E. 
Carlborg of Providence, R.I., chairman 
of the committee, introduced his associ- 
ates in the arrangement of the conference, 
the speakers and the chaperones, who 
have been this week Mrs. Edward Haynes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mrs. von Stilli. 
Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., gave an introductory talk 
about the Shoals, its history and tradi- 
pete its spirit, which has permeated 


wship from coast to coast. 
“a 


Worship, play, and Fellowship 
JESSIE FE. DONAHUE 


The preacher last Sunday was Dr. 
Horace Westwood, mission preacher for 
the Laymen’s League, who spoke on ‘The 
Greatest Question in the World.” The 
philosophy of self is the basis of the phil- 
osophy of life, he declared, and the most 
important question is not what one thinks 
about God or the world, but what one 
thinks of oneself. He indicated that the 
tendencies of the last century have been 
conspiring against the individual: in 
science, where man was regarded as a 
biological product; in the social sciences, 
where he has been looked upon as the 
product of environment and economic con- 
ditions ; in industry, where he was looked 
upon as the means of creating wealth; in 
politics, where the man existed for the 
state. In this there has been a reversal 
of the process of evolution, which works 
out in the perfecting of the individual type. 


Where Physical is Spiritual 


The very heart of the Christian message 
was the priceless value of the individual, 
he asserted. He made a plea for a new 
type of individualism in which man is con- 
ceived of as an end in himself. Not until 
this is done, he said, will it be possible 
to have a world in which there is social 
justice and peace. In order to evaluate 
oneself, he suggested the consideration of 
certain things: first, the miracle that each 
person is unique. No individual has a 
double; so no one can take his place. 
Again, the miracle of life’s unfolding. In 
the period of gestation is epitomized the 
whole story of life. It has taken count- 
less centuries to make an individual what 
he is, so that the debt owed to the past 
is incalculable and can be paid only by 
consecration to the future. Third is the 
miracle of man’s possibilities. The new 
psychology is revealing possibilities be- 
yond the scope of the imagination. Rudi- 
mentary spiritual organs are only in the 
beginning of their unfolding. Closing, he 
said: “Carlyle said, ‘The most fearful un- 
belief is unbelief in thyself.’ I plead for 
Tennyson’s great idea of self-reverence, 
self-education, and self-control; and I re- 
peat that a return to what I would call 
the higher individualism is the supreme 
hope of the future.” Dr. Westwood also 
spoke Sunday evening, and during the 
week led a conference upon “Missions,” 
pointing out ways in which he believes the 
young people may advance the mission 


and Rev. A. E. von Stilli are their speakers — 


program which has been begun by 
Laymen’s League, 

Dr. Snow’s discussion of the six key 
words in the cardinal principles of the 
Y. P. R. U. aroused considerable thought 
and discussion among the young people. 
“The craving for worship demanded ful- 
fillment in man’s lowest estate, and con- 
tinues to demand it now,” Dr. Snow said 
in speaking of “Worship.’ When men 
worship together, by that very act they 
become a church. Through it the church 
exists. Those brought up in the church 
at first worship because of their training, 
but most of those who continue in their 
thinking feel the craving for religion within 
themselves, and worship because of the 
need they experience. In _ considering 
“Strength,” Dr. Snow described the two 
kinds of strength: that of the rock, which 
resists, and that of the ocean, which 
moves; or passive strength and active 
strength—the strength which endures and 
that which fights. 

Human strength is at bottom spiritual, 
and physical strength in its last analysis 
is spiritual strength. Physical strength 
depends upon spiritual resistance. The 
problem of the person who wishes to be 
personally strong is a problem of the 


the 


spirit. The strong personality is developed 


through exercise, first of the will to say 
“No,” and then of the will to accomplish. 
Hach individual can develop to the high- 
est the powers inherent in him, and so 
attain for himself the sum of success. 
Speaking on “Truth,” Dr. Snow indi- 
cated how in certain great movements the 
leaders are not trying to show their people 
the highest point of truth, but only as 
much of the truth as they want the people 
to see. From this, he said, comes the 
whole idea of censorship. He mentioned 
the fact that anti-evolution laws were 
passed in Tennessee because the Funda- 
mentalists wanted taught only the truths 
which they see in the Bible themselves. 


Down with the Walls 


“To-day,” he continued, “a great insti- 
tution like the D. A. R. establishes a 
blacklist so that its members may have 
only the blessing that it wishes pro- 
nounced, and not that they may see the 
highest point of truth.” Man practices 
self-deception, he said, in his effort to see 
only the truth which fits well into the 
little world he has made for himself. 
“The truth of one day, unchanged, may 
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become the error of the next,” Dr. Snow 
said. “As Unitarians we should regard 
truth as an eternal quest.” Of “Vision” 
he said that much of life is futile and 
filled with waste places, but that if one 
stands off and views it as a whole, as 
from a mountain top, one can come back 
and disregard the ugly, knowing that the 
whole tends toward goodness and beauty 
and truth. He warned against becoming 
satisfied with something less than the best 
one has known, since visions are shy if one 
tries to rediscover them once they are lost. 

The emotion of love is fundamental, 
and upon this emotion Jesus bases his 
appeal for a life of service, Dr. Snow said 
in discussing “Service,” and the rule of 
conduct laid down by Jesus is the ethic 
of Christianity. This rule works out 
from the family into the whole world, a 
fact illustrated by Jesus in the story of 
the Good Samaritan. People are begin- 
ning to see that the principle of good will 
must be extended to the world, Dr. Snow 
said. “Human progress is a tearing down 
of walls that divide, and the extension of 
mutual helpfulness and service.” Lastly, 
Dr. Snow spoke of “Courage,” which, he 
- said, is of two types—that of the cautious 
and that of the adventurer. Back of the 
adventurer are those who made the ad- 
venture possible. The balance of caution 
and the salt of adventure are both needed. 

The young people were asked by Dr. 
Snow to write out for him their personal 
answers to the question, What is the 
greatest thing in religion to-day? In his 
closing hour he summarized the replies 
he had received. They fell naturally into 
three groups: service, freedom, and faith 
or spiritual feeling. More than one-half 
stressed the importance of communication 
and contacts with God. 


A Mysterious Something 


Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli talked about 
“The Natural Man” in his first lecture. 
The human embryo passes through the 
whole history of animal evolution, he 
said, and at birth the individual begins to 
relive the experience of the human race. 
The child passes through savagery and 
barbarism to civilization, whatever its 
environment, and his life is the epitome 
of the history of the race. Not until he 
is from eighteen to twenty-two does he 
begin to voice his own individuality and 
become a history maker. When once the 
physical man is perfected, there begins a 
hew consciousness of life, in which the 
individual stands between the forces of 
good and evil, which are merely compara- 
tive terms for different degrees of attain- 
ment. Mr. von Stilli next took up the 
theme “The Rational Man,” and said that 
once a man begins to question he never 
ceases until he has found a correct answer. 

“Tt is better to think about a thing in 
a partial or wrong way than not to think 
at all,” he asserted. Comparatively few 
people really do their own thinking or act 
on their individual initiative, he believes 
“Even this modern generation, which the 
fearful think is going to destruction, ac- 
cepts its opinions ready made,” he de- 
clared. “Heresy is the youth of truth, 
and orthodoxy its decrepitude; heresy is 
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initiative, and orthodoxy is inertia. Evo- 
lution is not complete. Life must always 
continue to be progressive. Some of us 
are stunted because we did not care to 
grow. We cannot grow unless we pay the 
price.” Speaking on “The Psychic Man,” 
Mr. von Stilli expressed the belief that 
the psychic phase of life, kept out of the 
realm of the mysterious, is a natural part 
of the development of the individual, but 
only an orderly and systematic develop- 
ment of this phase can be of lasting signi- 
ficance to mankind. The psychic man, he 
said, is a link between the world and all 
that is noble in the world just out of 
sight with which those of this world fail 
to connect, and he marks the step from 
the outer to the inner consciousness. 


Uncle Oscar’s Birthday 


The time comes in every life when a 
person finds that the things of the world 
fail to satisfy the complete man, Mr. von 
Stilli said in discussing “The Spiritual 
Man.” This is the spiritual man, a mys- 
terious something which takes place be- 
tween the individual and his own heart. 
In this plane there is a greater line of 
demarcation than in any other. Here the 
soul is regenerated to go out and cope 
with life’s problems. The law of growth 
holds here as in other planes of life. ‘““We 
need to fraternize more with the Master 
of old. We must get to know him more 
intimately if we are to attain to the high- 
est in the spiritual experiences of life,” 
he said; and again, “The things I do to 
bless the world are boomerangs which 
come back to bless me. It is not the per- 
sonal Jesus that becomes the great power 
in life, but the truth which animated 
him, and his consuming love for human- 
ity.” Mr. von Stilli concluded his course 
with a lecture on “The Son of Man,” and 
said “Jesus is the true measure of man, 
and anything less than he falls short of 
the world’s greatest challenge.” : 

Under the subject “Opportunity,” a con- 
ference was held on callings in the church 
for young people to-day. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall explained the need for parish assist- 
ants and directors of religious education, 
and the part Tuckerman School plays in 
preparing young people to meet that need. 
Dr. Snow spoke in behalf of Meadville 
Theological School, and dwelt on the need 
for ministers trained in the Unitarian 
traditions. Dr. Horace Westwood told the 
delegates how they may help in carrying 
on the mission program in the churches. 
Morning chapel, the candlelight service, 
and most of the morning conferences on 
Y. P. R. U. work have been led by the 
young people. A record attendance of 135 
in the “pink parlor’ has been made this 
week at the morning conference hour. 

At the banquet Friday evening, com- 
bined with the annual observance of: the 
birthday of “Uncle’ Oscar Laighton, who 
is now eighty-nine, the honors were shared 
by Herbert Miller of Winchester, Mass., 
whose birthday comes on the same date. 
“Uncle” Oscar was presented with a purse 
of $125 by William B. Rice in behalf of 
the conference, the largest sum which has 
ever been given him at a birthday din- 


young eyes. 
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ner here. He responded feelingly, and at 
the close of the dinner pronounced a bene- 
diction which drew tears to many bright 
The speakers were Dr. Snow, 
Dr. Westwood, Mr. von Stilli, Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, Charles 8. Bolster, Frederick 
T. MeGill, Jr., Miss Ruth Twiss, Miss 
Sara Comins, Hugo O. E. Carlborg, and 
Miss Deborah Webster. The toastmaster 
was Edward R. Knowlton of Cambridge, 
Mass. The winning team of the baseball 
series was announced as the Sandpipers, 
with Deborah Webster captain. The win- 
ner of the girls’ tennis cup this week was 
Miss Elizabeth Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., who holds it now for the second year. 

Miss Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, Mass., 
was announced as the conference chair- 
man for next year. Miss Hall, assisted 
by Edward: R. Knowlton, is editing the 
daily paper, The Sandpiper, this season. 
Swimming, with Winthrop Southworth of 
Providence as life guard, dancing, marsh- 
mallow toasts, deep-sea fishing, bridge, and 
“stunt” programs have enlivened the week 
on its social side. 


Layman Publishes Sermons 
Spoken by His Minister 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius recently 
preached a series of sermons in the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Ellsworth, Maine, on 
“What Do Unitarians Believe?” A promi- 
nent layman of the church has had the 
sermons printed and bound under one 
cover for free distribution. The parish 
will gladly send copies to any person who 
asks for them. For each copy desired, five 
cents should be forwarded to cover postage. 

In his sermon “Concerning Life,” Mr. 
Girelius said: 

“Tf in our freedom of belief we find our- 


-selves in unanimous agreement regarding 


wy 


many things, that only goes to prove that - 


freedom in truth-seeking tends ever to the 
common discovery of truth. Let us prove 
that we are a live church by our positive 
beliefs, by our convictions, by the influ- 
ences for good that go forth from us into 
the community, by our deeds of good, by 
our message to humanity, by the beauty 
and strength of our individual personali- 
ties, by our faith in life, by our trust in 
God, by our realization of the fact that our 
ehurches are to-day confronting the per- 
plexing challenge of a changing order and 
are face to face with a new and great task. 

“As we learn the meaning of life, as we 
discover and master the forces wrapped up 
within ourselves, as we establish contact 
with the great spiritual energies of infinite 
life, we shall live freely and healthily, 
fruitfully and abundantly; and we shall 
ereate for ourselves and for each other a 
world of beauty and truth, of happiness 
and power.” 


Freedom—and then what? Not license, 
as some would claim. Not a void, for 
freedom is not an end in itself. After free- 
dom, social consideration! After freedom, 
self-control ; after freedom, idealism ; after 
freedom, co-operation; after freedom, the 
triumphant realization of the higher pos- 
sibilities of the human soul!” ; 

—A. Wakefield Slaten. — 


* 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
1m x 


The Wilson Conscience 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


STRONG moral sense came to Wood- 
; row Wilson from the Wilson-Wood- 
row ancestry, and from his youthful 
surroundings. Without this knowledge it 
is quite impossible to explain his career. 
His conscience was one of the more sensi- 
tive sort. He did things because a deli- 
eately balanced moral faculty assured him 
it was right to do them. “I have not read 
history,” said he, “without observing that 


_ the greatest forces in the world, and the 


Three daughters were born. 


only permanent forces, are the moral 
forces.” 

At eighteen, Woodrow entered Prince- 
ton. He graduated forty-first in the cele- 
brated class of ’79. His classmates 
remember him for the pomp and circum- 
stance with which he could marshal a 
procession, and for his power in debate. 
Once he was selected by his society for 
the great debate of the college year. He 
was proud enough of the distinction; but 
when he examined the slip which he drew 
from the box and learned that he was to 
defend a protectionist tariff, he refused to 
participate. “It’s a matter of principle,” 
he explained. ‘I do not believe in pro- 
tection; therefore how can I defend it?” 
Mind more than body interested him. Let 
the athletes have their games; he pre- 


ferred to play with the faculties of the 


mind. No one in college could state a 
position more clearly and convincingly. 
“Publicly and privately,” declared H. B. 
Fine, later dean of Princeton College, “he 
was one of the most persuasive talkers I 
ever heard.” And Theodore Hunt, Prince- 
ton professor, added to that, “He had an 
earnestness that was really intense.” He 
got not only satisfaction from thus stat- 
ing a case, he got exhilaration—partly, 
perhaps, because he would not defend a 
position unless he was sure he was right. 


o 


Following a course in law at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Wilson, in 1882, opened 
a law office in Atlanta, Ga. In 1886 he 
married Ellen Louise Axsen, and lived 
congenially with her twenty-nine years. 
It was not 
long before he concluded that the prac- 
tice of law was not for him. He took 
courses at the Johns Hopkins University, 
receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 1886 and 
presenting as his thesis a book, “Congres- 
sional Government in the United States.” 
Later the volume became a widely circu- 
lated textbook. 

That same year he became professor of 
history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr. Two years here, and two years 
at Wesleyan University, found him back 
at Princeton teaching jurisprudence and 
political economy. 

We must add this testimony of Profes- 
sor Crawford of Wesleyan; for it is some- 


what unusual for a member of a college 


faculty thus to describe a fellow-teacher. 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, had just 
visted the town. Professor Crawford says: 
“Mr. Wilson, who evidently had been 
touched, as we all had been, by the in- 
tense earnestness of the great evangelist, 
voiced his prayer (at the chapel service) 
for us in his own words, which, by their 
earnestness, their originality and beauty 
of expression, their precise adaptation to 
the demands of the moment, were far 
more effective than any possible pre- 
scribed form of prayer could have been. 
Nobody who heard that prayer could doubt 
that Woodrow Wilson was a man of pro- 
found faith in God.” 

Why should Woodrow Wilson not pray 
with power? For six centuries the Wood- 
rows had been scholars and ministers. 
His own father, in the family circle and 
in the pulpit, had prayed with a fervor 
and eloquence seldom excelled. 


+ 


This was in the time when Professor 
Wilson was publishing well-written, re- 
munerative books, dealing chiefly with the 
theory and problems of government. Let 
it be noted that no other Chief Executive 
of the United States ever assumed that 
office with a more thorough knowledge of 
civil government here and abroad than 
Woodrow Wilson. 

He entered naturally into the office of 
president of Princeton. While on the 
Princeton faculty he had four times been 
voted the most popular teacher. His books 
and lectures had made him known in edu- 
eational circles. AS a member of the 
faculty he had displayed qualities of 
leadership. 

It was as president of Princeton that 
his sensitive Presbyterian conscience first 
asserted itself, and gave form to that 
eloud on the Wilson horizon which con- 
stantly grew until it left hardly a little 
rift of blue. He did what he did because, 
being the son he was and the man he was, 
he could do nothing else. It was, then, 
as university administrator that the great 
conflict began between the man and his 
conscience which was to end only with 
his death. He was elected in 1902, at the 
age of forty-six; popular with students, 
faculty, and alumni; rising in reputa- 
tion; happy with wife, children, and 
friends; with life reaching on before him 
a very comfortable and pleasant road. 
What made him exchange all this—what 
made him exchange it for ways hard, 
rugged, and obscure? Was it unescapable 
fate? A destiny predetermined? Some 
controlling authority behind the shadow 
which sacrificed one that many might be 
saved? Whatever it was, however it was 
done, the Wilson we are now to view is 
the Wilson in conflict, in revolt at old and 
wrong customs. Like one dedicated, he 
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set his will against the evils of the time. 
The preachers from whom he came would 
have said, “It is the purpose of God.” 

The American college in those days was 
face to face with the mercenary, utilita- 
rian motive. Man must get a living, of 
course ; but to the new president of Prince- 
ton, faced with the fast-growing material- 
istic trend, the life of the spirit was of 
more consequence than the life of the 
body. He had taken a stand before in an 
address warning against the insidious in- 
vasion of college curriculums by the ma- 
terialistic-science of the scholars. At that 
time he had asked that the arts and 
studies in human endeavor be given more 
prominence. And now as president he 
came vigorously forward, an advocate of 
idealism in the realm of the higher 
education. 

Never a seeker of sensations, Woodrow 
Wilson constantly was doing startling 
things which he could not have helped 
any more than he could have helped his 
stern, uncompromising ancestry. Almost 
at once he made college requirements a 
reality. In consequence, more than one 
hundred students were dropped, sons of 
notable and wealthy fathers. “You have 
disgraced us,” shouted the outraged 
parents, many of whom were alumni. It 
was a new experience for Woodrow Wil- 
son, this making of enemies; it hurt him; 
nor could he ever get used to it. But he 
went on making them just the same until 
the number was legion, and the sound of 
their wrath was as the thunder of many 
guns. He didn’t need to make people dis- 
like him; for all the evidence we can get 
shows him a man with all the personal 
graces and charms, a genial companion. 
He might have administered the Univer- 
sity in the sedate, unruffled manner of 
his predecessors, and retired after a score 
of years full of academic honors. It was 
not necessary that he should sow the wind 
and reap the whirlwind—only for that 
troublesome conscience. Yet it was that 
same pricking, troubling conscience which 
earried him up from height to height, and 
finally made him, between the Armistice 
and the Paris Peace Conference, the most 
influential statesman in the world. 


-- 


A noted biographer, William Allen 
White, says of him, “His great contribu- 
tion to his time was his faith—his un- 
shaken, majestic faith in the goodness of 
God and the essential nobility of man.” 
He did have a faith. This, and a mind 
of striking balance and power, gave him 
his victories. Without this faith, as he 
himself said—along with another great 
idealist, Abraham Lincoln—he could not 
have met the all but overpowering obliga- 
tions. 

Princeton at that time was rather thor- 
oughly dominated by wealthy and exclu- 
sive student societies. These fraternities 
of select and aristocratic membership were 
a bitter offense in the Wilson eye, because 
they savored of a government by the privi- 
ledged, a kind of government he had set 
himself against with rigid purpose. Here, 
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BOSTON TUUL Yoda, 


Why Exempt Religion? 


GOOD MANY PEOPLE are going to succumb 
toa false plea for tolerance before they are much 
_older. The season of the country’s candidates is 
here. In particular, religious tolerance will be-urged 
upon the credulous so feelingly yet speciously that 
they will become emotional, swallow all their con- 
victions, and only when they hear a man’s religion 
criticized will they take a stand. They will not 
tolerate that! Why is it, we ask in the name of 
common sense, that when a man runs for office we 
have a right, aye, a duty, to express ourselves on 
his moral character, on his political doctrine, on his 
tariff views free-trade or protective, but must be 
mute on his religion? The press or the orator 
broadcasts opposition to a candidate’s alleged here- 
sies in every other field of thought and human in- 


terest, and no one ever whispers that such methods 


are tainted of intolerance. But let a word be said 
about a man’s religion, and that is something else. 
Ts it, as a matter of fact? Why should religion be 
exempt? 

The familiar answer shows the common igno- 
rance, it seems to us. 
gion is not merely an inner sanctity of the soul in 
the house of prayer, but an outward expression in 
public life—in other words, in politics. If an office 
seeker’s theories of the rights of man are subject to 
outspoken difference of opinion, as they surely are 
as between your Hamiltonian and your Jefferso- 
nian, so much so that the two great national parties 
are in some part founded upon the difference, how 
much more are a man’s theories of the nature of 
God, everywhere called the “Ruler of the Nation,” 
subject to difference of opinion? Why should we 
not say that we do not believe in a monarchie God 
as He is defined in a monarchic Church which 
claims under that God suzerainty over a virtual 
monarchie state? One church believes that God, 
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We do not realize that reli-- 


4 
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through this church alone, should rule over us. All 
the other churches repudiate that view, and believe 
in the separation of church and state. There you” 


have a great political issue on a religious proposi-- 


tion, as old as recorded history, and most alive 
to- -day. Foolish are the men who think either that 
it is not so or that they should smother the truth 
in the interest of a peace too cheap and unworthy to 
be mentioned. 

A respect for a man’s religion is exactly like a 
respect for his economics. Toward both one should - 
always be decent, willing to listen, and considerate. 
One should also reserve the right publicly to give 
his own position, differ from the other, and realize 
in so doing he is not only exercising his co- “equal 
status with the other, but, in all conscience, serving 
the truth as he sees it for his country’s sake. Let 
us debunk every insinuation of intolerance when 
it is not intolerance. There will be many oppor- 
tunities. 


The Choir Strikes 


IPLING is repulsed. A church choir gives him 
the silence. His words in that famous martial 
preparatory, “Hymn Before Action,” the singers 
cast down, and will have none of the likes of it. 
May the revolt spread! It happened in his own 
country, in Brighton, where our former correspond- 
ent, Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, is minister of 
Union Church. Each year, it appears, there is a 
musical contest in the city of Brighton, and one of 
the features is Class II, Mixed Chorus, twenty-five 
to forty voices. In 1927, the Union Church choir 
won first prize. This year they intended to enter 
again, but when they saw that the test piece was 
Kipling’s embattled hymn of an embattling God 
they struck. Without a dissenting vote, they with- 
drew. They would not desecrate themselves, the 
church, or the community, by any such blaspheaias 
stuff. The first stanza follows: 

The earth is full of anger, the seas are dark with wrath, 

The nations in their harness go up against our path. 

ire yet we loose the legions, ere yet we draw the blade, 

Jehovah of the thunders, Lord God of battles, aid! 

Not the minister, but the choirmaster and secre- 
tary wrote to the city press, in part as follows: 

In the mouths of a troop of sayages bent on slaughter, call- 
ing upon their tribal deity, such words might be appropriate 
enough. But the sentiment of the piece is completely at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the New Testament; it presents a primi- 
tive and unworthy conception of the Deity, and is quite unfit to 
be sung by the choir of a Christian church. 

It is suggested that ‘the music’s the thing,’ and that the . 
words are immaterial. The choir do not share that view. 
They cannot give of their best unless their hearts are in the 
work. To them, the solicitation of the aid of the Father of 
Jesus Christ for purposes of human slaughter, and His inyo- 
cation as “Lord God of battles” are very deeply repugnant. 

Further, the piece is a glorification of primitive and danger- 
ous passions and instincts of war. In these criminal days, 
when the future maintenance and progress of civilization itself 
urgently require that those passions shall be subordinated to 


reason and understanding, and sublimated by Love, the render- 
ing of such sentiments with enthusiasm and apparent approval 


by hundreds of singers to large audiences is a grave social — 


disservice. 

Surely, from the rich treasure-house of our noble heritage « yf 
English poetry, words and sentiments more worthy and les 
degrading might have been chosen. “i 

We Unitarians permit less careful cholrhesttemi 
than this man to use materials that are as mon- 
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-strous theologically to our sacred principles and 
traditions as “Hymn Before Action” is to lovers 
of peace. 
_ heard in Unitarian churches anthems adoring the 


One itinerant Unitarian preacher has 


Virgin Mary, celebrating in all of its literary 
carnality the blood atonement of Jesus Christ, 
petitioning an anthropomorphic God more mun- 
dane than John Fiske’s deified bookkeeper sitting 
on a cloud, and puling silly buttercup rhapsodies 
that would cause even the feeble-minded to smile. 
It is a sin to make a service of worship gross in 
respect of unity and art, barbaric intellectually, 


and a travesty upon spiritual reality. We shout 


our cheers to the rebels overseas, and at the same 
time we keep our indignation unabated for the 
shortcomings at home. 


Fritz Kreisler’s Violin 


HIS is a story Fritz Kreisler tells, of how he 


found and secured his beautiful violin, “Heart 
Guarnerius.” In the shop of a dealer he heard it, 
and with the artist’s passionate enthusiasm for ‘its 
pure, liquid, penetrating tone, Kreisler offered all 
he had for it.” But the dealer had already sold it 
to an Englishman who was a collector of violins. 
For the great violinist, it was a “tragedy that rent 
his heart” that “this divine voice should be doomed 
to silence under a glass case.” More than ever, he 
declared, he was determined to endow it with life. 

“T laid siege from that day to the fortress which 
held the imprisoned Guarnerius. I gave no rest to 
its owner and jailer, who was a gentleman of rare 
culture and attainments. Ior weeks and weeks I 
assailed him with my pleadings. Finally he took it 
from its case, saying, ‘Play.’ I played as one con- 
demned to death would have played to obtain his 
ransom. When I had finished he said: ‘I have no 
right to it; keep it; it belongs to you. Go out into 
the world and let it be heard! ” 

An unnamed writer takes the story for a sermon, 
saying: : 

“So it seems to me of the music that lies im- 
prisoned in such great religious ideas as God’s 
Fatherhood, man’s moral victory, the final triumph 
of good over evil in every soul. Those who are 
themselves thrilled by these strains divine have no 
right to condemn those strains to silence. They 
belong to other hearts. They belong to the sinful, 
the suffering, the despairing, the bereaved. They 
belong to the young upon the threshold, to the old 
beneath the sunset. As said the owner of the violin 
to the earnest musician: “Take it; go out into the 
world, and let it be heard!” 


Meanest Paid Workman 


E PAUSE in midsummer to say once more, 

The minister is the meanest paid workman in 
the community. We submit figures; but before 
doing so, let us hope the men in Unitarian churches 


The Christian Register 


are interested to read through this paragraph. — 
: hey represent the best-paid clergymen, and in this 
r a 
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front rank they have been for many years; so it 
will take not only the facts, but a real touch of 
imagination for them to smart with resentment in 
the face of the niggard, not to say sinful attitude 
of the godly toward their spiritual leaders. The 
way to get at this salary business is to know pur- 
chasing power—how much of what we call the 
necessities of life a dollar buys. The figures are 
accurately reduced to this: Based on the year 1913 
average, the minister received $1,046 in 1890, and 
$995 in 1926. He knows what has happened to him, 
let arithmetic have its way. This-result is com- 
puted by careful research under the direction of the 
National Education Association. The actual aver- 
age salary of the minister in this country in 1890 
was $794 a year. In 1900 it decreased to $731. 
There was a rise to $802 in 1910, and the year before 
the war, 1913, it reached $899. A great spurt 
brought it to $1,468 in 1920, and it ascended the 
curve in 1926, the latest available figures, to $1,744. 
These advances look wonderfully good until we 
begin to make comparisons and get to the realities 
that every parson knows—and his staunch wife 
even better. As the report figures it, alone of all 
Salaries, that of the minister has shown a decrease 
in purchasing power. In other salaried callings, 
we are informed (we hope it is true) there has been 
an increase in purchasing power. As for teachers, 
once reputed to be more meanly paid than preachers, 
they are in clover now. Their salaries have more 
than doubled in value, i.e., in purchasing power, 
since 1890. Only one thing has wrought the change 
for the teacher. He organized. He carried on his 
propaganda. He got what he wanted—and de- 
served. And teaching is not worse. Maybe preach- 
ing would not be. 


Note 


The call to the Church to line up for the battle 
for prohibition gives Heywood Broun great con- 
cern lest “our institutions be undermined by the 
practice which the Protestant churches have 
brought into popularity.” To this, former Gov- 
ernor Sweet of Colorado retorts: “Mr. Broun is 
no mean underminer himself. Dr. Wilson’s call 
to the churches to mobilize for an effective Dry 
campaign would be just about as effective in bring- 
ing about a union of church and state in this 
country as the Senate chaplain’s prayers are in 
evangelizing the members of the United States 
Senate.” In The Nation, the Governor continues: 
“The church has always been a bitter and unrelent- 
ing foe of the liquor traffic. The saloon has been 
abolished by the effective work of the organized 
church. Not all Protestant church members are 
Dry, but the vast majority are. These are the back- 
bone of the Dry forces, the shock troops of the 
whole campaign. It was perfectly natural, logical, 
and proper for Dr. Clarence T. Wilson to call upon 
the church to get ready for the impending conflict, 
And the churches will not be found wanting.” 


The Christian Register 
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“The Female of the Species” 


By Alice Ames 
$3.00. 


THm HpRITAGE OF WOMEN. 
Winter. Chicago: Minton Balch € Co. 


Alice Ames Winter, daughter of our 
Unitarian minister, Charles Gordon Ames, 
was elected for two terms president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and became in every State of her country 
personally intimate with all sorts and de- 
grees of women. She was already a 
scholar, specializing in history and litera- 
ture. This exceptional experience of 
women, with her special knowledge of his- 
tory, has produced in The Heritage of 
Women a book both thrillingly romantic 
and wise, with the long view of the modern 
historian. Others have written histories 
of women, taking separate lives as types; 
but no one else has seen the subject in 
quite the same manner, tracing the con- 
secutive purpose of woman’s emphasis in 
the evolution of history, linking past lives, 
like beads on a chain, with present life as 
the pendant. For so dignified a subject, 
Mrs. Winter has chosen an unusually chatty 
style. We are accustomed to a more pomp- 
ous method for high themes. The col- 
loquial is extremely readable, and after 
the first surprise we feel as if the author 
were sitting beside us, holding us inti- 
mately in quick narrative. To miss no 
sparkle or innuendo we give our closest 
attention. Between two covers is gath- 
ered beauty and adventure and intellect, 
“the ferment of life,’ from Eve to Jane 
Addams; and of necessity the pace is 
rapid and exciting. Although the story of 
life after life is briefly told, the individual 
flavor and fragrance of each is differenti- 
ated, and always the thread of historical 
continuity links the significant dead with 
the significant present. : 

The first of women, Eve, has always 
deeply stirred the imagination of man and, 
with Mary, she has represented the ever- 
lasting type of Mother. Sappho was the 
first woman of intellectual achievement. 
The mists of legend hang about these first 
personalities. More clearly emerge the 
early Hebrew women and the Greeks, ‘‘the 
sisterhood of Aspasia,’ hidden behind 
their walls. Then the Roman women, the 
early saints, the powerful abbesses, the 
great ladies of the Renaissance and of 
the Salons. Down through the years, 
under the burden and savagery of their 
times, their laws, and their traditions, we 
see the constant force of personalities 
"making permanent some special gift— 
social, religious, conservative—to the 
beauty of life. Now that the Woman ques- 
tion is no longer of burning interest, it 
seems altogether futile to separate the 
Man question from the Woman question. 
Our purposes are one. As a matter of 
fact, they have always been one; for what- 
ever is of benefit to one sex, benefits both. 
In Mrs. Winter’s book there is no hint of 
sex antagonism. From the picture in the 
Sistine Chapel of Adam bending down 
the bough that Eve may sin, to Mr. Black- 


well laboring for “Woman’s Rights” on 
Park Street, men have been loving and 
helping women. And now that woman 
has achieved the peak of freedom, what 
further? Mrs. Winter thinks that the 
answer lies in the great organizations of 
women. In these associations is being de- 
veloped power. And that power women 
are planning to use for better homes and 
wiser citizenship, the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness. Woman’s work is race work, and 
there is no end to it. 

The noble philosophy of The Heritage of 
Women must thrill and inspire the women 
of to-day. Two thousand years we have 
behind us, a never-ceasing stream of 
strenuous courage and courageous travail. 
Hers is the responsibility to live up to her 
history, not to fail those forebears whose 
genius and force and struggle have given 
power and freedom and ease, always and 
ever with transfiguring emphasis on the 
Pursuit of Happiness. The Heritage of 
Women should be in all libraries, for study 
and reference, as well as in homes, for its 
inspiration and interest. E. A. C. 


Erin 

Tue SrPett or IRmLAND. Archie Bell. 
ton: L. C. Page € Co. $8.75. 

The Spell of Ireland, the last book pub- 
lished in the Spell Series, which includes 
about thirty volumes, each describing 
some interesting land, is admirably de- 
signed to catch the reader’s eye as well 
as his interest. Upwards of fifty illustra- 
tions enliven the text. Ireland is a small 
country across which one may travel in 
a few hours. But such hasty sight-seeing 
as the author points out fails to give an 
impression of the real charm “of one* of 
the most alluring islands on earth.’ In- 
timate acquaintance with the people and 
an equally close relationship with the 
countryside are indispensable if one wishes 
to get complete appreciation and per- 
manent impressions. Of course, when the 
author says, “The genuine spell of Ireland 
is likelier to be felt in the places that 
remain unsung,” he is but repeating what 
is true of most countries, though it may 
be particularly true of Ireland, since that 
land has so many unique features hidden 
away from the routine tourist. As one 
reads, he finds places and scenes described 
not mentioned in the guide books, and but 
briefly mentioned, if at all, in the his- 
tories. Such places as Bantry and Glen- 
gariff, Kenmare and Limerick, the road 
to Athlone, Clonmacnois, and Lissoy, come 
fresh to the tourist. The book is written 
with accurate knowledge, and with atten- 
tion to literary merit. It is true to Ire- 
land, introducing here and there humorous 
allusions. Those who are about to visit 
the famous island, as well as those who 
never will, may find here an abundance 
of worth-while information. BHO} 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Tum Rep Dracon. By Lewis Stanton Palen. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


The Red Dragon is an up-to-the-minute 
narrative of what is going on behind the 
scenes in China. An attaché of the Ameri- 
can consulate in Canton, learning of a 
secret and influential order, called the 
“Taian” or League of Peace, resolves to- 
get into its secret councils. This he does 
in a daring, skillful manner. One of the 
most important things he discovers is that 
back of this society is the red faction of 
Russia. Romance now enters in the per- 
son of a Russian girl affiliated with this 
faction. Palen has written several mys- 
tery stories of the upheavals in Europe 
following the World War. He has de- 
veloped a distinctive style meriting com- 
mendation. Apart from the mystery, plot, 
and romance, the author relates facts 
relative to the crisis in China which are 
informing and authentic. The atmosphere 
is Oriental; the peculiarities of the 
Chinese are faithfully depicted. §&. H.c. 


GILMAN OF REDFORD. 
Davis. 
$2.50. 


By William Stearns 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


A stirring tale of Boston days just pre- 
vious to the war between England and the 
Colonies. Roger Gilman is the hero. He 
is studying at Harvard. The day preced- 
ing the famous Boston Massacre, Gilman 
comes on two Redcoats forcing their atten- 
tions on a Boston maiden, Emilie Rivoire, 
and effects a gallant rescue. From that 
point on, the tale unfolds with commend- 
able swiftness. The story is told in the 
first person, and by one who later became 
a celebrated Boston merchant, according 
to the author’s introduction. He rose 
to the rank of colonel during the war. 
Later he was elected member of the Har- 
vard Board of Overseers, and became 
deacon of the Old South Church. The 
novel is replete with pictures of domestic 
and civil life in Massachusetts. This set- 
ting, added to a dignity of narration, 
makes this a book older boys and girls 
will enjoy and profit by. 


THE WHITH FLOWER. 
Hill. 
pany. 


This prolific writer of more than a 
score of novels portraying life as novelists 
conceive it used to be lived, adds another. 
Auburn-haired Rachel learns from a news- 
paper advertisement how an old lady in 
California is looking for a sprightly young 
companion. Rachel starts for California 
in charge of Mr. Trevor, agent for the 
old lady. Then Chan Prescott enters, dis- 
covers a villainous plot involving the girl, 
and after many chapters effects her del‘y- 
erance. Chan and Rachel have to travel 
far to gain their objective—but they gain 
it in the true Grace Livingstone Hill way. 
We understand Mrs. Hill has a large circle 
of readers. Her type of story, a type in 
common use a generation ago, is not for 
readers with modern minds, It does well 
enough, however, for the adolescent. age. 


By Grace Livingstone 
Philadelphia; J, B. Lippincott Com- 
$2.00. E 


Betty and Billy Bibble, flushed and 
breathless, came tearing into their Aunt 
Annabel Bibble’s kitchen one hot August 
forenoon. 

It was almost a year since the twins— 
already two years orphaned—had come 
from their temporary home in New York 
City to live in the country, “’way down 
in Maine,” with their Aunt Annabel. A 
happy year it had been! Aunt Annabel 
was glad every day that she had invited 
them to her home. So were the twins. 

At first they had missed some of the 
city pleasures; but at Miss Annabel’s 
there was the great Saint Bernard, Han- 
nibal, and Old Penny, the chummy dapple- 
brown horse, and Liza the cow (and this 
year her calf), and a lot of friendly hens 
and chickens. There was a good library 
in the village close by, and a good school, 
with fine boys and girls; and all around 
there was beautiful country. 

Miss Annabel said that they had “re- 
newed her youth” with their fun and 
their helpfulness. They cheered up sober 
old Hannibal, too. Even Ozias Prigg, 
Aunt Annabel’s prim, precise “handy 
man,” often laughed at their antics. He 
even admitted, cautiously, that ‘‘they most 
likely meant well,’’ when their pranks had 
eaused him more or less bother and work. 

This morning they had been on an 
errand, a quarter of a mile away, to the 
home of a_ neighbor, Mr. Wellington 
Tubbs; and the delightful news that had 
sent them scurrying home, “hot foot,” was 
Mr. Tubbs’s news that blueberries still 
lingered on the north side of “Old 
Speckle,” a high hill about seven miles 
from the Bibble homestead. And, more 
than that—indeed, the very core of the 
matter—Mr. Tubbs had to drive over past 
Little Speckle, that forenoon, ‘long about 
‘leven o’clock,”’ and if they wished to go 
there blueberrying he would take them, 
and then call for them, at the bars of 
Little Speckle pasture, when he came 
home, “somewhere ’round five.” 

“May we go, Aunt Annabel? We may, 
mayn’t we, Aunt Annabel?’ It was both 
of them at once! 

Miss Annabel looked at the two eager 
faces, and laughed. 


“I don’t see why not. It’s so late for 


. blueberries they’ll be a real treat. I know 


they often are very late over there in 
Little Speckle pasture.” 

But the twins had joined hands, and 
were circling around her, in a sort of 
Maypole dance, singing, “Oh, Won’t We 
Have a Jolly Time!” 

“T hope so, certainly,” said Aunt Anna- 
bel. “But you’re going mainly to pick 
berries, you know. You won’t forget that, 
dears—will you?” 

“No indeed!” 
unison, 

“IT love to pick blueberries—they’re so 


they assured her, in 
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smooth and cool!” said Betty earnestly. 

“I don’t love to,” admitted Billy; “but 
when that’s the thing to do, I’ll do it. You 
know that, don’t you, Aunt Annabel?” 

“Indeed I do!” declared Aunt Annabel. 
“And now you must take a good lunch, 
for it will be too early for you to eat 
dinner before Mr. Tubbs calls. Ill put it 
up right now, for he may be along any 
minute. It’s not half-past ten, but he’s a 
great hand to be on time, and a little 
better. And here—you'd better have some 
milk and cookies, before you start. Then 
pick for an hour or two before you have 
your lunch. That'll split up your working 
time, so you won’t get so tired. It’s a hot 
day, and picking berries is hot and tire- 
some work.” ' 

She brought two tall glasses of milk, 
and made the twins free of the cooky jar, 
then deftly packed a lunch in one of their 
six-quart tin berry pails. “You can take 
it out, and put it under a shady tree— 
the tallest tree there—that’ll be a good 
landmark. Chicken sandwiches, cheese 
sandwiches, sponge cakes, apple pie, and a 
bottle of lemonade. It won’t be very cool, 
but itll be wet, anyway! Here comes 
Mr. Tubbs, a quarter of an hour ahead of 
time, as usual. Well, it’s ‘a good fault,’ 
as your Grandmother Bibble would say.” 

Mr. Wellington Tubbs, besides being a 
prompt sort of person, was also a lover 
of quick motion. He sent his rather 
bumpy car along at such a good clip that 
before Betty and Billy supposed they were 
halfway there, he drew up opposite the 
bars of Little Speckle pasture. 

Out the twins tumbled with their pails, 
and off whirled Mr. Tubbs, after a genial 
reminder to be at the bars “’round five.” 

“That means half-past four, I suppose,” 
said Betty. “We'd better be there then, 
anyway.” 

“We will,” said Billy, glancing at his 
wrist watch. “Only half-past eleven. We 
ean pick a lot before we get hungry. 
Let’s see! There’s the tallest tree in 
sight—that old pine. And those thick 
bushes all around it will make a nice 
shade for our picnic, and keep the lunch 
cool, too.” - 

In a few minutes they had the lunch 
compactly stored on a flat rock, close to 
the tree, a thick newspaper wrapped 
snugly about the small paraffin-paper- 
wrapped parcels. Then they began at 
once on the serious business of the 
afternoon. 

The berries were large and sweet, as a 
late crop always is, but rather scattering. 
Their two six-quart pails were only about 
half-full when Billy announced, “I’m 
hungry—and it’s half-past one o’clock !” 

“Me, too! And a little bit tired,” said 
Betty. “If we take an hour to eat and 
rest up, we’ll still have two hours to fill 
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our pails before half-past four o’clock. 
It'll be cooler then, too.” 

So, thinking of that lunch, with its 
“wet” lemonade, they hurried eagerly 
toward the old pine. With Betty a step in 
front, they parted the thick fringe of 
bushes. 

“Woof !” 

The twins never knew why they didn’t 
drop their pails and take to their heels; 
for there, with the lunch spread out—but 
not very tidily!—before them, was a big 
brown bear, with her two cubs! 

The cubs waddled inquisitively forward, 
to scrape acquaintance. 

“Grrr!” said Mother Bear softly. At 
that they turned and waddled back. 
Then, with another soft “Grrrr” and a 
final sniff among the scrappy -remnants 
of the feast, she turned and waddled 
away, her twins close behind. 

Betty sat down weakly on the flat stone. 
If Billy felt like doing the same, he 
resisted the inclination. 

“Anyway, I’m glad she preferred pastry 
and sandwiches to us,’ murmured Betty, 
twisting her handkerchief. 

Billy made a dive among the remnants. 
“T’m glad she didn’t care for cheese sand- 
wiches. Here they are, all four, nosed 
about a bit, but not even unwrapped. 


The Afterglow 


The purple shades fall on hill and dale 
And breezes softly blow ; 

Rosy tints and golden amber pale 
In the sky above us glow. 


The sun’s richest glories are left behind, 
They sparkle in the stream below; 
No beauty can compare, I find, 
With the evening’s afterglow. 
—Beatrice Wadhams., 


Sentence Sermon 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Didn’t like the smell! And here’s the 
lemonade! She doesn’t care for lemonade, 
or else she couldn’t get the cover off! 
So, here’s two sandwiches apiece, and 
wet drink to go with them. Guess we 
won’t swoon from hunger before we get 
home!” 

“*Deed we won’t!” declared Betty, re- 
viving. “And we'll fill our pails, too!” 

They finished the lemonade and sand- 
wiches, with as many blueberries as they 
could eat, and went on picking. 

It was nearly four, and they had picked 
along toward the road, to be sure not to 
miss Mr. Tubbs, should he be even more 
prompt than usual, and both pails were 
full, all but “rounding over,’ when sud- 
denly they heard the sound of hurrying 
wheels. 

“Sounds like Aunt Annabel’s old demo- 
crat wagon,” said Billy, cocking an ear. 

“It does. Only Old Penny never goes 
as fast as that sounds. It must be some- 
body else,” said Betty. 

They straightened up, 
through the bushes. Betty saw first. 
gave a shrill squeak. 


and peered 
She 


(Continued on page 584) 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
(Continued from page 577) 


now, for the first time we see in action 
the great democrat he subsequently be- 
came. He proposed to the University 
trustees that these organizations be re- 
' duced by lease or purchase, and that 
Princeton give the college world of 
America an illustration of genuine democ- 
racy. He had a persuasive voice, and he 
convinced the trustees. But who was 
going to pay the bills? The new presi- 
dent had introduced a tutorial system 
which cost the college $75,000 a year. Due 
to raised standards, registration had 
dropped, with corresponding decrease in 
income. The president’s proposal that 
democracy be substituted for aristocracy 
would cost half a million dollars more. 
An opposition developed, powerful and 
well-financed. Maledictions descended on 
the head of this dreamy idealist. Prince- 
ton alumni who had lived in the exclusion 
and comfort of these clubs for four years, 
and who loved to return for athletic 
events and for commencement and to bask 
in the reflection of former blissful days, 
made an outcry so loud that the sound of 
it penetrated to distant parts. Not only 
educators but political leaders watched 
with interest this battle for democracy. 
Liberty to think; liberty to associate; lib- 
erty to live, had come as part of the 
liberal Presbyterian discipline. In his 
father’s study, and in the church, he had 
learned lessons he could neither forget nor 
heglect. The wrong had presented itself; 
he could do nothing but apply the remedy. 
| While this bitter dispute was forward, 
and the president was traveling indus- 
triously about and eloquently describing 
before alumni associations and college 
celebrations the merit of his democratic 
ideal, the cloud took ominous proportions. 
Andrew F. West, dean of the Graduate 
School, planned an institution which 
should be separate from the University, 
responsible not to the president but to the 
trustees. This was not Wilson’s idea at 
all. He believed in a university which 
was a unit. The dispute passed on to 
the trustees, faculty, and alumni, and 
smouldered for three years, running paral- 
lel: to the quarrel over the fraternities. 
Then, as if to add tinder to the flame, 
came a bequest of $300,000 to the Gradu- 
ate School, making possible a start at 
construction as Dean West proposed. 
Dean West was not without friends, 
among them ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land, president of the board of trustees, 


and Henry van Dyke, though Dr. van 
Dyke later supported Wilson. It was a 
merry time for the president. Offended 


parents of the dismissed boys, outraged 
alumni, and now powerful trustees and 
faculty members, stormed and reyiled. 
Yet, with all this opposition, he would 
have won his victory, so fixed was his 
will and so persuasive his voice, but for 
an oceurrenece nobody dreamed could hap- 
pen, William ©. Procter of Cincinnati of- 
fered half a million dollars to the Gradu- 
ate School provided the new buildings be 
erected according to the plans of Dean 
West. The gift was contingent on the 
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raising of a half million more, but no one 
doubted but that it could be done. Bitter 
debates followed at the trustees’ meetings. 
Grover Cleveland was especially rancorous, 
and at one of the sessions delivered a 
vindictive attack on the president, who 
was presiding. The old Covenanter spirit 
aroused, Wilson turned eyes that flashed 
fire on his accuser. But all he said was, 
“You will live to regret what you have 
said.” The stock from which he sprung 
was not noted for its forgiving temper. 
The Woodrows had believed that forgive- 
ness was determined by repentance on the 
part of the person who had done the 
wrong. But Grover Cleyeland was not 
one to repent an action. Wilson never 


- forgave him the attack. 


Apart from its relations to the Gradu- 
ate School, the president was opposed to the 
Procter gift on the ground of its undemo- 
cratic specifications. He was determined 
that Princeton should not be controlled 
by wealth. The alumni in large numbers 
bitterly protested. As for President Wil- 
son, he had by no means kept silence, but 
had pleaded with pen and voice that 
money should not be allowed to rule 
American college life. The Woodrow con- 
science was in action, and to watch it was 
somewhat interesting. He had said when 
the controversy over the exclusive fra- 
ternities was at its height: “I have told 
the authorities I will not be the president 
of a country club. Princeton must either 
be an educational institution or I will 
not remain.” And now he declared, in 
the same unequivocal terms, “I cannot 
accede to the acceptance of gifts which 
take the educational policy of the Uni- 
versity out of the hands of the trustees 
and faculty, and permit it to be deter- 
mined by those who give money.” 

Even now he might have succeeded, for 
he was gathering supporters. But destiny 
had other plans. Isaac Wyman, a man of 
great wealth, living at Salem, Mass., died, 
leaving ten million dollars to Princeton, 
and naming in his will, as an executor, 
Andrew F. West. Fight ten million dol- 
lars Wilson could not. So he retired; but 
in a blaze of glory, too, for his battle for 
conscientious right, and for an ideal 
democracy, had attracted the attention of 
the nation. He was nominated Governor 
of New Jersey. Out of decisive defeat 
came a greater victory. Once more conyic- 
tions and principles had won. 


[Next week: Chapter III, “He Applies 
Religion to Government” | 


Preachers at Sudbury, Mass. 


The Unitarian church in Sudbury, Mass., 
opened for its summer season June 10. 
Rey. Adolph Rossbach occupied the pul- 
pit on that and two following Sundays. 
The schedule of preachers for the rest of 
the summer is as follows: July 1, Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly; July 8, Rey. John 
Nicol Mark; July 15 and 22, Rev. John 
B. W. Day; July 29, Dr. George F. Patter- 
son; August 5, Rey. Leon R. Land; 
August 12, Rev. George A. Mark; August 
19, Rey. John Nicol Mark; Angust 26, to 
be supplied. 
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Winchester Church Dedicates 
New Organ; Opens New Chancel 


A new three-manual organ was dedi- 
cated and a new chancel was opened at 
the Unitarian Church in Winchester, 
Mass., at the morning service, April 22. 
This is the first stage of a building pro- 
gram which will culminate in the erection 
of a modern parish house and cloister, to 
be ready, if possible, by November. 2 

In November, 1927, at the annual meet- 
ing of the society, Lewis Parkhurst, in be- 
half of his wife and himself, offered to 
pay the entire cost of the organ and its 
installation, and expressed the hope that 
the original contributors to the organ fund 
would transfer their gifts to the building 
fund. This generous gift permitted the 
Building Committee speedily to finish the 
chancel without an undue financial strain 
on the members, and left the society free 
to concentrate on the raising of money for 
the parish house. 

The service commenced with a fifteen- 
minute organ recital by Karl Switzer, the 
organist and director of music. The ser- 
vice of dedication was conducted by the 
minister, Rev. George Hale Reed, and the 
organ was accepted on behalf of the society 


by Charles H. Watkins, chairman of the 


Standing Committee. 

At 4 P.M., a vesper service was held, in 
which organ music had a prominent part. 
Mr. Reed made a short address. On Mon- 
day the society gave a reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Reed. On Tuesday evening, Prof. 
John P. Marshall gave the dedicatory 
recital on the new organ, assisted by Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-contralto. Pro- 
fessor Marshall drew up the specifications 
for the organ. 

The organ was built by the Austin Organ 
Company of Hartford, Conn. It isa three- 
manual instrument with thirty-five speak- 
ing stops. The organ cases as well as the 
chancel furniture have been made by 
Irving and Casson from designs by Smith 
and Walker, who are the architects for 
both the chancel and the proposed parish 
house. 


Preaching at Alameda, Calif. 


Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association and Pacific Coast secretary 
for other denominational agencies, -is 
preaching during July at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Alameda, Calif., on the 
general topic of “God, Personality, and 
Modern Thought.” His subjects are: “Fae- 
ing the Facts,” “Forming the Thought of 
God,” “The Significance of Personality,” 
“The Immutability of Natural: Lawey” 
“God and the Problem of Eyil.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin conducted services June 12 com- 
memorating the 132d anniversary of the 
founding by Joseph Priestley of the First 
Unitarian Church, the first church in 
America which was organized as Unitarian 
and which is still in existence. The 


service was held on the spot of the origi-— 


nal church, at 62.N. Fourth Street. 
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Unitarian churches. 


ORE than one hundred delegates at- 
: tended the fifth annual summer con- 
ference for the young people of the 
Minnesota Unitarian churches, held at 
Hanska, Friday, June 15, to Tuesday, June 
19, inclusive. They registered from 
Angora, Duluth, Hanska, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Virginia churches, and from 
several communities where there are no 
Families drove in 
and put up their own tents, and the young 
people bivouacked in the conference tents. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of Unity Church, 
St. Paul, was the first of the speakers to 
be heard. He gave the four Hilltop Talks 
in the afternoons, discussing the Unitarian 
tradition with regard to “Independence,” 
“Hdueation,” “Philanthropy,” and “Prog- 
ress.” Friday evening, Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard of Des Moines, Iowa, who is to go 
to Duluth next year, talked on “Traveling 
Through Literary England on a Bicycle.” 

Saturday morning opened the first of 
the discussions and lectures, 
Adlard spoke on “What do We Mean by 
‘Making Progress’?’ This was followed 
by the first business session of the Minne- 
sota Federation of Unitarian Young People, 
at which time resolutions of greetings 
were sent to the Clear Lake Conference 


and to Star Island; and a vote of sym- 


pathy in his illness was sent to John 
Dietrich, son of the minister at Minne- 
apolis. 

The afternoon talk was given by Dr. 
O. C. Helming of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., on “Choosing a Living.” Later 
in the afternoon a new swimming hole was 
discovered ; and for the first time since the 
beginning of these conferences, adequate 
facilities for this pastime were found. The 
evening was devoted to dancing and solo 
dance features by members of the Minne- 
apolis group of young people. 

On Sunday, in addition to the delegates 
about 250 people from the surrounding ter- 
ritory came in for the day’s activities. The 
morning sermon, on “How to Build Up the 
Courage Needed in Daily Life,’ was 
preached by Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
Meadville Theological School. After the 
service, through the efforts of the ladies 
of the Hanska church, over three hundred 
people were served at dinner. At 2.30 P.M., 
Dr. Helming gave the second of his series 
of three talks, speaking on “Living the 
Good Life.” The annual kitten-ball game 
was then started, but came to an abrupt 
close when one of the Hanska men broke 
his wrist sliding into third base. 

Sunday evening, in the Liberal Union 


Hall down town, Professor Hutcheon spoke 


on “Some Modern Substitutes for Old 

Devotional Habits.” The church orchestra 

entertained with several selections. 
Monday saw only those left who were 


able to stay away from business and 


school, but the conference continued with 
s usual vigor. Dr, Helming gave the last 


r Crert of three talks, “The Relation 


fa to the Good Life.” 


ving officers were elected: Presi- 
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~ Han wika’ Holds Its Fifth Conference 


Nei Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Mr. Adlard, Dr. Helming, 
Professor Hutcheon, are the speakers . 


e 


dent, Mercedes Nelson, Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Margit Odegaard, Duluth; 
secretary, Newton E. Lincoln, St. Paul; 
treasurer, John Gronner, Underwood. Ad- 
visory Council: Florence Dragoo, St. 
Cloud; Edna Larson, Hanska; Mary Say- 
age, Windom. Votes of thanks and appre- 
ciation were extended to Dr. and Mrs. 
Amandus H. Norman, and to the Hanska 
church for their hospitality. An expres- 
sion of loss was voted on the death of 
Olaf Thorshoy of Minneapolis, a well- 
known architect, and father of two of the 
most loyal members of the Hanska Con- 
ference. 

The last two lectures by Professor 
Hutcheon were on “The Future of Modern 
Religious Liberalism” and “The Nature of 
Faith and its Place in Modern Life.” 

Each year it has been the custom of the 
Federation to devote the surplus of their 
funds to some improvement of the equip- 
ment for the conference. This year the 
Hanska church enlarged the Coffee-Stova 
(dining room) and built on a new and 
larger kitchen wing, with a cistern, and 
a wash-room for the ladies. Of the $900 
total of the cost of the new improvements, 
the Federation was able to contribute $270. 
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Summer Services, Salem, Mass. 


The First Church, Unitarian, in Salem, 
Mass., is uniting with the Second Church, 
Unitarian, and the Universalist Church 
for summer services. Throughout July the 
meetings are in the Universalist meeting- 
house, with the minister, Rey. Leslie C. 
Nichols, preaching. The other services 
will be as follows: August 5 and 12, in 
the First Church, Dr. Thomas H. Billings; 
August 19, in the First Church, Dr. George 
©. Cressey ; August 26 and September 2, in 
the Second Church, Rey. James L. Adams. 


Services at Concord, Mass. 

The First Parish, Unitarian, and the 
Trinitarian Congregational Churches of 
Soneord, Mass., are uniting for union 
services during July and August. They 
are under direction of Dr. J. A. C. Faggin- 
ger Auer, minister of the First Parish 
Church, Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, minis- 
ter emeritus of that church, and Rey. 
Gail Cleland, minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church. The opening service took 


place July 1 in the First Parish meeting-. 


house, with the sermon by Mr. Cleland. 


At New. London, Conn. 


Services are being held throughout July 
in All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist, in New London, Conn. Rey. William 
J. Greene, the minister, preached July 1, 
and Rey. Arthur T. Brown, July 8. Other 
preachers will be as follows: July 15, Rey. 
Richard W. F. Seebode; July 22, Rey. 
Paul H. Harmon; and July 29, Rev. 
Marion F. Ham. 
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New Constitution and By-laws 
for Joseph Priestley Alliance 


A new constitution and by-laws were 
adopted for the Joseph Priestley Associate 
Alliance, formerly the Philadelphia League 
of Unitarian Women, at its meeting held 
May 3 in Germantown, Pa. There are to - 
be two meetings each year in connection 
with the Joseph Priestley Conference. 
This Alliance is composed of branches in 
Philadelphia, Germantown, and Lancaster, 
Pa., Trenton, and Vineland, N.J., and 
Wilmington, Del. Reports from the 
branches and an organ recital were heard 
by ninety-three delegates at the German- 
town meeting. 

The officers of the Joseph Priestley Alli- 
ance for 1928-29 are: President, Mrs. C. 
A. Tripp, Wilmington; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. H. C. Wise, Germantown, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Gorham, Trenton ; recording secretary, 
Mrs.’ &. -H. Epting, Westmont, N.J.; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. A. E. Urban, - 
Laneaster; treasurer, Miss E. Zwissler, 
Philadelphia. 


California Churches in Summer 


Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, is in change of the services at 
Alameda, Calif. during July, and is 
preaching a series of sermons on “God, 
Personality, and Modern Thought.” Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., will 
occupy the pulpit August 19. 

The church at San Jose is having union 
services with the First Congregational 
church of that city this summer. Dr. 
William I. Lawrance has charge of the 
services in the Congregational church dur- 
ing July, and in August and the first Sun- 


day in September the Congregational 
minister will preach in the Unitarian 
church, ee 


Dr. BE. ©. Vanderlaan of the Berkeley 
church took his vacation in June. Services 
were continued in his absence by supplies, 
which have included Dr. Aurelia M. Rein- 
hardt president of Mills College and a 
loyal member of the Berkeley church for 
many years. Dr. Vanderlaan will be in 
charge of the summer services in July 
and August. 

The churches in Sacramento, Stockton, 
and Palo Alto are closed for July and 
August, and those at San Francisco and 
Oakland are closed during July. 


An Appeal for Madras 


The Unitarian Church of Madras in 
South India is appealing for funds to as- 
sist in meeting the cost of rebuilding the 
compound wall of the church, which fell 
about twenty feet in a heavy spring rain. 
The secretary-treasurer of the chureh is 
Nath. A. Samuel, who may be addressed 
at the Unitarian Chureh Office, 142 Mount 
Road, Cathedral Post, Madras, India. 


BERKELEY, CaLir.—Dr. Eldred C. Van- 
derlaan is preaching a series of sermons 
at the First Unitarian Church on “What 
Has Happened to Religion?’ The series 
began July 8 and will continue through 
August 5, 
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(Continued from page 581) 


“Tt is the democrat! And Ozias Prigg! 
He’s stopped! Look! He’s getting out! 
And look! He has a gun! He’s running 
straight for us!” 

Both children ran out in sight, shout- 
ing, “What’s the matter? What is the 
matter, Ozias Prigg?” 

Ozias Prigg sat down on a rock—hard. 
“Thank the Lord!” he ejaculated. “I was 
afeard you was et up! Jest a little spell 
ago a peddler come along an’ said an old 
she-b’ar, with cubs, hed ben over on Little 
Speckle! Fust time in years an’ years! 
But I s’pose with so many ol’ places give 
up, an’ fields goin’ back to parster, an’ 
parster goin’ back to woods, they'll be 
gittin’ bold! An’ b’ars do love blue- 
berries! Makes ’em fat, an’ glossy, too! 
Poor ol’ Penny’s jest about winded! The 
way I did put ’er along! S’pose ye didn’t 
chance on any signs of the varmints, 

“did ye?” ; 

The twins explained that it had been 
their lunch instead of themselves that had 
proved too much temptation for Ma Bruin. 

“Narrer escape!’ exploded Ozias Prigg. 
“Mighty narrer escape! Well, let’s not 
dally! We'll leave a note pinned to the 
bars for Tubbs. If he ketches us up, all 
right. But I don’t want ye danglin’ 
‘round here any longer. Fort’nately your 
Aunt ain’t worryin’ none. She was off 
to see a sick neighbor when the peddler 
come along, so I didn’t hev time to tell ’er. 
But we'll start. Ol’ Penny won’t feel like 
hurryin’ any more for some time, I 
cal’late!” 

Doubtless Old Penny had no hankering 
to hurry. But they had hardly climbed 
in—the twins in the back, their feet hang- 
ing over, and the pails under the seat— 
and turned toward home, when the steady- 
going old beastie stopped short, threw up 

‘her head, snuffed loudly, and then was off, 
with a bound that nearly left the twins 
in the road; and Ozias Prigg bounced 
like a puffball! 

For half a mile she kept on—Ozias 
Prigg crouched low on the seat, and saw- 
ing at the reins, the twins hanging on to 
each other and the supports of the seat, 
and the berry-pails sliding nimbly about, 
under the seat, throwing jets of berries 
out into the bottom of the wagon, and 
even into the road, whenever they whirled 
over a particularly upstanding bump. 

Finally, her last bit of spare breath 
gone, Old Penny stopped, puffing, and 
stood rocking in the shafts. 

“Wh—what made her?’ gasped Betty 
and Billy in unison. 

“Wind shifted. Got a scent o’ b’ar! 
Hosses hates b’ars !” 

“But the bear wouldn’t hurt her! 
animal book says—” 

Ozias Prigg held up a hushing hand, 
and fixed the eager explainers with a 
keen blue eye. He spoke, slowly, im- 
pressively, intending that they should 
remember his words. 

“Hosses,” he grated, “hosses has sense 
enough to be afeard o’ b’ars!” 

Then Wellington Tubbs overtook them, 
and the twins scrambled into his car, 
leaving Ozias Prigg to ease Old Penny 
home at leisure. 
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Home again, Billy and Betty tumbled 
out of the car, with fervent but hasty 
thanks, and tore in to tell Aunt Annabel. 

She sank into a chair, limply. 

“The bare idea!’ she whispered. 

Nor did she know why the twins 
answered her remark with shouts of 
laughter. 

[All rights reserved] 


Rev. J. C. Allen to Continue 
at Rowe, Mass., Another Year 


The Unitarian Church in Rowe, Mass., 
which for eight years has maintained 
services only in the summer, remained 
open and active during the past year. 
This church last autumn engaged Rey. 
Joseph C. Allen, who had been with it for 
two summer seasons, to remain for the 
winter ; and at the annual meeting, May 7, 
Mr. Allen was asked to remain with the 
parish for another year. Nine new mem- 
bers were added to the church roll at 
this meeting. 

The Rowe church is host for the fifth 
season to the young people’s conference 
in session at Rowe this week. 


Lynn’s Union Services 


The Unitarian, Central Congregational, 
and First Universalist churches in Lynn, 
Mass., are holding summer union services. 
Following is: the schedule of preachers: 
July 1, Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, Unita- 
rian Church of Lynn; July 8, Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins, Memorial Universalist Church, 
Washington, D.C.; July 15, Rev. Garfield 
Morgan, Central Congregational Church, 
Lynn; July 22, Rey. Charles R. Joy, All 
Souls Church, Lowell, Mass.; July 29, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, General Superintendent, 
Universalist Churches, Boston; August 5, 
to be announced; August 12, Dr. George 
Croswell Cressey, Boston, Mass.; August 
19, Dr. Frank Milton Sheldon, First Con- 
gregational Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
August 26, Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
First Universalist Church, Lynn; Septem- 
ber 2, Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, Unitarian 
Church of Lynn. 


Joseph Priestley Federation 


The First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia was host to the Joseph Priestley 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U. A candle- 
light service was held in the new Priestley 
Memorial Chapel on the occasion of the 
Federation meeting, May 5. The address 
was given by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
and two plays were given by young people 
of the Philadelphia and Germantown 
churches. . 


Mr. Hobart to St. Cloud 


Rey. Alfred W. Hobart has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of Unity Church in 
St. Cloud, Minn. Mr. Hobart was gradu- 
ated from the Meadville Theological School 
in 1927. Before attending Meadville he 
served as a field secretary of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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Supper for 25 New Members 
at Bloomington, Ill., Church 


A supper given to twenty-five persons 
who had signed the membership roll since 
January 1, 1928, was a feature of the un- 
usual meeting of the First Unitarian 


Church in Bloomington, Ill., held May 23. 


Rev. W. Rupert Holloway was unani- 
mously invited to remain for his tenth 
year in this pastorate. The treasurer’s 
report showed a healthy condition of 
finances, with no debts. 

A new board of trustees was appointed : 
Joseph Bohrer, president; Miss Hazel 
Funk, vice-president; Carl E. Behr, F. BH. 
Fuller, John B. Felmley, Julius P. Klemm, 
Davis Merwin, H. N. Pearce, Mrs. M. E. 
Fuller; Miss Ida Lange, treasurer; Mrs. 
Eugene Stone, secretary. 


John Rust Memorial Fund 


A John Rust Memorial Fund is being 
established by the people of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, to en- 
courage the young people’s activities of 
that church, in which Mr. Rust took such 
an active part. Mr. Rust, who was a 
sophomore at Dartmouth College, was 
drowned May 1 in the Connecticut River. 
He was a national director of the Y. P. 
R. U., and was one of the leading spirits 
in the Lake Erie conferences. 

The Memorial Fund is to be perpetual, 
and will be held by the trustees as other 
endowment funds are held. The income 
will be used, at the discretion of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
young people of the Triangle and Chan- 
ning Clubs and of the church, and the 
director of religious education, to send 
young people to the Lake Erie and the 
Isles of Shoals Summer conferences, and 
for other activities. 


Services at Reading, Mass. 


The Unitarian Community Church of 
Reading, Mass., is uniting, as usual, with 
the Baptist, Congregational, and Methodist. 
churches in services for the summer. The 
Unitarian Church was responsible for the 
first two Sundays in July and the Thurs- 
day night prayer services for the two 
weeks ending July 12. The remaining 
services will be held in the other churches. 
The Unitarian minister, Rev. Marion F. 
Ham, supplied at the Baptist Church, 
July 15. 


Union Services, Portsmouth 


The South Parish, Unitarian, Church 
and the Church of Christ, Universalist, 
are holding union services throughout 
July in the South church, with Rey. 
William §. Jones, the Unitarian minister, 
as the preacher. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
is preaching a series of sermons in the 
First Parish Church, on “The Religious 
Difficulties of Modern Men.” The series 
continues through August 5, when the 
church will close until September 9. 


| 
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Young People of Ohio Valley Hold 


First Clifty Falls Summer Conference 
“The Road to Happiness” is the topic 


“--HE Rise in the Spirit of Clifty Never 

Falls” was the official slogan adopted 
by the Ohio Valley Federation at the 
Y. P. R. U. conference held at Clifty Falls, 
Madison, Ind., June 22-25. The vigor and 
enthusiasm manifested under far from 
favorable weather conditions demonstrated 
how aptly the slogan describes the atmos- 
phere pervading this first summer confer- 
ence. 

The meetings were held at Clifty Inn, 
situated in an idyllic spot which, because 
of its extravagant natural beauty, the 
State of Indiana has made into a State 
park. 

Seventy-eight persons were present at 
the peak of the conference; fifty-one were 
in full-time attendance. The young people 
came from churches in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, all 
traveling over sixty miles to make the 
journey. : 

The theme of the conference was “The 
Road to Happiness”; and this subject was 
treated by Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, chair- 
man of the department of comparative 
religion at the University of Chicago, and 
Rey. G. T. Hempelmann of the Clifton Uni- 
tarian Church, Louisville. Both speakers 
analyzed the elements which constituted 
happiness. Mr. Hempelmann spoke of the 
happiness that comes from the freedom, 
growth, and from the living up to the best 
that is in one. Dr. Haydon gave two 
afternoon talks, which were followed by 
the rapt attention of the entire assembly. 
He affirmed that religion all through the 
ages has been man’s search for happiness. 
It was man’s quest to-day in an uncon- 
quered world which was indifferent to his 
aims and hopes. He spoke of the joy that 
arises from understanding, the joy of crea- 
tion, and the joy which comes from 
companionship. 

The theme of Dr. Haydon’s Sunday 
afternoon lecture was “The Guarantees of 
Humanism.” He showed that all modern 
religions were involved in an effort to 
guarantee a security in an ideal world. 
He stated that unless Christianity took up 
the task of creating a social idealism it 
would be years behind the already rapidly 
growing Eastern movement toward the 


building of a good world. Through his. 


best intelligence man can reach a security 
which will be a guarantee when he causes 
the material values of the earth to serve 
the spiritual values. 

W. Frank Swift, a graduate of the 
Meadville Theological School, conducted 
the Sunday service. His sermon topic was 
“The Youthfulness of Religion.” 

The committee in charge was composed 
of Louis E. Hosech of Louisville, John 
Nenninger of Cincinnati, Bertha C. Finger 
of Louisville, Melville Hosch of Louisville, 
Jewel Loeffler of Louisville, and Mary 
Frances Doeppers of Indianapolis, who 
edited Valley Tower, the daily paper. 

Candle-light services, which were com- 
piled by Mr. Hempelmann, were conducted 
on the three evenings by Louis E. Hosch, 


. 


John Nenninger, and Mary Frances Doep- 
pers. Dances were given on Friday and 
Saturday nights, and a vaudeville was 
presented also on Saturday night. Vailey 
Tower was found at the breakfast table 
every morning. 

The Ohio Valley Federation plans to 
hold an autumn meeting at Clhifty Falls 
in October. L. E. H. 


San Jose Union Services 


At San Jose, Calif., the First Unitarian 
Chureh and the First Congregational 
Churches are uniting for summer service. 
During July, Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
minister of the Unitarian Church, is in 
charge of the services, which are being 
held in the Congregational Chureh. Dur- 
ing August, Rev. Fred W. Morrison, the 
Congregational pastor, will conduct the 
services in the Unitarian meeting-house. 
The church schools and the young people’s 
activities will be carried on in the parish 
house of the Congregational Church. Last 
summer, when the Unitarian Church was 
being renovated, the Congregationalists in- 
vited the Unitarians to worship with them, 
and the fraternal relations thus strength- 
ened have been continued this summer. 


Rev. J. H. Peardon at Chicopee 


Rey. James H. Peardon has begun his 
work as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Chicopee, Mass. Mr. Peardon 
served in the Universalist ministry for 
eighteen years, and has been minister of 
Unitarian churches in South Hingham, 
Mass., and Houston, Tex. 
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Pacific Headquarters 
Now at Berkeley, Calif. 


The Pacific Coast headquarters for the 
American Unitarian Association and affili- 
ated agencies is being moved from San 
Francisco, Calif., to Berkeley, Calif. Be- 
ginning with Saturday, July 14, the 
Pacific Coast office will be situated at 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. Adlard Back to Duluth 

Rev. Henry J. Adlard, who served the 
Yirst Unitarian Church of Duluth, Minn., 
from 1921 to 1924, has been called back 
to the pastorate of that church. Mr. 
Adlard has announced his resignation 
from the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Des Moines, Iowa, to become 
effective not later than October 1. He 
went to Des Moines from Duluth, and 
before going to Duluth he had served Uni- 
tarian churches at Dunkirk, N.Y., and 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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“HAS MAN A SOUL?” 


One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Hach, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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What Do You Think About This? 


486 ministers have come from Meadville into the ministry since the school 


started, most of them into our Unitarian Churches. 


104 ministers from Meadville are now occupying Unitarian pulpits, nearly 


one-third of our active settled ministers. 


Important—is it not?—that we equip Meadville with the much needed 


Library—Lecture-Room—Administration Building. Meadville will pay 


back our gifts many times over in the quality and number of the stu- 


dents it will train to serve our Unitarian Churches. 


Write for a copy of the special Meadville Number of the Western Unitarian 
to the Meadville Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


No man is worth 
his salt 
who is not ready 
to risk his 
LIFE 
in a great cause 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Personals 


In the old Second Parish meeting-house, 
South Hingham, Mass., Rev. T. Clinton 
Brockway, minister of the church, per- 
formed the ceremony at the marriage of 
his daughter Isabella Farr Brockway and 
Wallace Haynes Walker, June 16. Mrs. 
Walker has studied at the University of 
Vermont and the Boston Museum Art 
School. Mr. Walker, a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School in the Class of 1925, 
is practicing law in Boston, Mass. Both 
young people are members of the Freeman 
Club of King’s Chapel. They will make 
their home in Cambridge, Mass. 


Scholastic honors have come recently 
to several young people of the First 
Church, Unitarian, in Salem, Mass. Robert 
Packard, a student in the First Church 
Sunday-school and senior patrol leader of 
the troop of Boy Scouts, received the prize 
awarded annually by the Harvard Club of 
the North Shore to the member of the 
junior class of the Salem high school “who 
exemplifies the best in scholarship, char- 
acter, and all-round excellence.” Harriet 
Strangman received a certificate of merit 
given by the National Society of Colonial 
Dames for excellence in an essay on a 
patriotic subject. In the Lindbergh essay 
contest on aviation, conducted by The 
Boston Herald, Robert Mahoney won the 
silver medal. There were several thousand 
entries in this contest. Rodman Nichols 
and Bruce Billings were among those in 
the graduating class of the Bowditch 


School who received certificates from the | 


Colonial Dames. 


Elizabeth Hager, a member of the church 
school of the First Unitarian Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif., won the silver cup 
offered by the science class of the Holly- 


wood, Calif., high school this year. ‘The 
award came through her work in 
physiology. 


Dr. Dodson in Los Angeles 


Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church of 
the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., is preaching 
the five Sundays of July in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif. He 
spoke over the radio from 6.30 to 7.30, 
July 1, from the station in Hollywood, 
Calif., and will speak at the same hour 
July 15 and July 29. He will speak to his 
former congregation in Alameda, Calif., 
August 19. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—AIl Souls Unitarian 
Church is holding Sunday evening services 
throughout July. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church, 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN ParRK SQuaren, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Tlas removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the second term of Summer 
Quarter begins July 26, at 57th Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and. the growing demands of the 
liberal churehes. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SouraworrH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY - — 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of ReHgion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Resse, D.D., Presment 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists.. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. < 
Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B.. FIELD, Generau Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympath d co- ti 

liberal Christiens. Len A ee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, ; ’ 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, . 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHer, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Crospletaly a beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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At All Souls, New York City 
Services are being held in All Souls 


Unitarian Church in New York City 


throughout the summer. Dr. Minot 
Simons, the minister, preached June 24, 
July 1, and July 8, and will preach July 15. 


The ministers for the rest of the season 


are to be: July 22, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
West Newton, Mass.; July 29, Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist, Melrose, Mass.; August 5, Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, Brookline Mass.; August 
12, Rev. George Gilmour, Denver, Colo.: 
August 19, Rey. Leon R. Land, New York 
City; August 26, Dr. J. A. CO. Fagginger 
Auer, Concord, Mass.; September 2, Dr. 
George C. Cressey, Boston, Mass.; Septem- 
ber 9, Dr. George F. Patterson, Boston, 
Mass.; September 16, Rey. Leon R. Land, 
New York City ; September 23, Dr. William 
L. Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo. 


~New Church for Melrose, Mass. 


Unitarians of Melrose, Mass., voted 
unanimously at a special parish meeting, 
June 20, to build a new church and parish 
house at a cost of approximately $100,000. 
Three trustees were appointed to have 
charge of raising the funds, and the 
Standing Committee was instructed to ap- 
point a building committee. Work of con- 
struction will commence as soon as war- 
ranted by funds paid in or pledged. 

The present church and parish house 


are still serviceable, but are in need of | 


repairs. Rather than spend money for 
renovation, the society prefers to erect an 
arehitecturally beautiful church plant on 
its excellent location opposite the public 
library. 


Mr. Cooke to Visit in Egypt 


Rey. George S. Cooke, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Redlands, 
Calif., has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence, and sailed June 28 on the 
Chicago to Vigo, Spain. After visits with 
friends in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
he will travel to Constantinople, Turkey, 
and Alexandria, Egypt, his native city, 
where he will visit relatives and friends. 
He will make other personal visits in Syria 
and Palestine, and will start on his west- 
ward voyage November 14 from Havre. 


Preaching at Littleton, Mass. 


Rey. William Channing Brown of Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., will preach three sermons on 
“Twentieth-Century Churchmanship”’ in 
the Unitarian church of Littleton, Mass. 
These are his topics: July 15, “Should a 
Catholic Be President of the United 
States?” July 22, “Should Unitarian 
Churches and Universalist Churches Join 
Hands?” and July 29, “New Faiths for 
Old: The Outlook for Science and Spir- 
itual Culture.” ; 


Nawant, Mass.—At union services held 


, here during the summer, the following 


Unitarian clergymen are among the 
preachers: Dr. Charles E. Park, July 22; 


‘Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, August 5; Rev. Abbot 


Peterson, August 26. 
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IN THIS SALOON 


John Wilkes Booth took his last drink 
of whisky before he assassinated 
President Lincoln. 


The above placard hung for more than fifty years 
over the bar of the saloon nearest the theater where 
the President was shot. The tragic effect of alcohol 
is the same, whether sold in an open saloon, dis- 
pensed as a drug, or bootlegged. 

If you wish to help remove the menace of alcohol 
from our country join 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 


‘25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “QG” Street, 
Northwest. 


POSITION WANTED—Companion to elderly 
woman or companion attendant to semi-inyalid. 
Experienced, educated woman. References. 
Telephone Copley 4649-W. Miss JONnS, or 
write THe CHRISTIAN ReersterR C-143. 


THE LITERARY EDITOR of THr CHRISTIAN 
ReGisteR will be glad to give Book Talks to 
Alliances, Laymen’s Leagues, and other organi- 
zations. Expenses. Address Rev. A. R. 
Husspy, 30 Russell Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE—CHURCH ORGAN, in fair order, 
being used every day, of the First Unitarian 
Church, Fitchburg, Mass. The church is hay- 
ing a new organ in the fall. Present organ 
must be taken out, and is a bargain for some- 
one. Inquire, F. W. Porter, 781 Main Street, 
VWitchburg, Telephone 230. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids. 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapiroL 5985. Ovfice Hours, 10-3. 


A RADICAL CHURCH in New York City with 
a large and varied congregation is looking for 
an assistant minister. An executive and ad- 
ministrator is required rather than a preacher. 
The work includes organizing and managing 
an extensive adult education program. A man 
dissatisfied with existing religious institutions, 
who sees the need for a new type of church 
to meet the problems of the new age, will be 
best suited for the work. Write, giving full 
information as to past experience and present 
denominational affiliation, to CHurcH Sxrcre- 
TARY, THE CHRISTIAN ReGISTHR, C-142. 
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The Beauty of Holiness 


By CHARLES FE. Park 


Christmas, beneath all its outward gayety 
and confusion, coming to our thoughtful 
hearts with the deeper promise and diviner 
meaning, is a token that we welcome the 
promise to live together in trust and friend- 
liness and helpfulness which makes life 
happier and richer. 


Published for free distribution in limited 
quantities. 


A. U. A. Series #308 
Order by number, not by title 


Publication Department 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assum)- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
available by August. A first-class 
man in personality, leadership 
ability, and experience. Sound 
and progressive work. Address 


“Director,” care of Tum CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Open June 26 to Sept. 4 


Week-end parties a specialty. Chicken 
dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
rates and reservations. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“What is your opinion of the Chinese 
situation?” “What is the situation?” 
—Detroit News. 


If the church pew does not furnish a 
new point. of view of life, it is hardly 
worth while. 


I wish I were a Buddha 
Sitting in the sun; 
With all the things I ought to do— 
All, all done. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


“IT am often called an omnivorous 
reader,” says William Lyon Phelps. “I 
differ from those who read novels which 
glorify the flesh. They are carnivorous 
readers.” 


In her latest book, the Countess of Ox- 
ford and Asquith has Lord Tilbury tell 
with joy of an “ad’ he had seen in-a 
paper: “Wanted, a strong donkey, to do 
entire work of country clergyman.” 


“At one of our guest-houses,” says The 
Inquirer, London, “the morning reading 
contained the words ‘as pants the hart 
for cooling streams.’ Overheard from the 
far end of the room: “That reminds me, 
I haven’t paid my water rate.’” 


Little Ruth was spending her first 
night away from home. She was a bit 
restless, and in the morning she was 
asked how she had slept. ‘Pretty well, 
thank you. But I don’t think I slept 
very much.” ‘Then you couldn’t have 
had any bad dreams, surely,” said 
Mamma. “No, Mamma, I didn’t; but I 
had two terrible thinks.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


Once a heated political meeting was ad- 
vised to go after the opposition with some 
of its own harsh methods. “Fight the 
devil with fire!’ exclaimed the vigorous 
one. But the chairman replied: “My 
friend, I don’t believe I’d try to fight the 
devil with fire if I were you. In the first 
place, the devil knows more about fire 
than you do, and in the next place it 
costs him less for fuel.” 


“Every now and then some Sunday 
magazine section digs out the story of 
the possibility of shaking down bridges 
and great buildings by some insistent vi- 
bration upon the violin,’ remarks Hey- 
wood Broun in The Nation. “Whether 
mortar is actually so susceptible to music, 
I do not profess to know; but I have 
seen the whole edifice of white superiority 
totter when Roland Hayes sang ‘The 
Crucifixion.’ ” 


Crossing the Atlantic were two people, 
a husband and wife, and with them their 
child, a small boy. It was a wild day at 
sea. 
from well. Their boy, who was feeling 
no discomfort, was playing near by. But 
his play suddenly became perilous, for, 
to the terrible anxiety of his half-pros- 
trate mother, the child began to climb the 


railing of the ‘gunwale! “John” ‘(we 
shall say it was John!), “John” she 
feebly whispered, ‘‘speak to Willie!” And, 


from the rugs and cushions of the deck- 
chair, an equally feeble voice whispered 
in obedience: “How do you do, Willie!” 


The father and mother were far, 
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daw SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


» baie following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bes nes ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MacBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Conorete ae wishes to build up 
an endowment f whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
poet a worthy Unitarian cause, Star 
sland. 


Please write for fall particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


WiuiaM B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac SpRacun, Treasurer 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. +425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
Rev, Augustus M. Lord, D.D. will preach July 
22. Summer visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during July and August. Season 
of 1928-29 opens September 9.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THD 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
rporghis D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 


mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Prof. Harold BH. B. 


Speight, D.D. ‘ 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
‘Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 


mer Service at 11 a.m. Preacher, Rev. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord, D.D., minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Detroit, Mich. The Second 
Church, the Church of the Redemption, the 
Church of the Disciples, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of these 
services. Twilight services on the steps of the 
Church at 7 P.M. under the direction of Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark. 


Subscribe Now for 
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